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LAURETTA, 





A MODERN TALE; 
From the French of Marmontel. 
concluded. 


‘ The world is yery happy,’ replied 
Bazil, ‘ that your passion has not been 
that of money ! You would have been 
a Cartouch.’ Luzy chafed at this dis- 
course. ‘Yes, a Cartouch. And why 
not? Will you have the meaness to 
think that innocence and honour are of 
less value than riches and life? Have 
you not availed yourself of the weak- 
ness, the infirmity of this unhappy girl, 
in order to rob her of these two trea- 
sures? And, me, her father, do you 
think you have done me a less injury 
than if you had murdered me? A Car- 
touch is broken on the wheel, because 
he steals riches, with which we may dis- 
pense; but for you, who have taken from 
us what a well educated girl, what a vir- 
tuous father cannot loose without dy- 
ing, what have you merited? They 
call you noble, and you believe your- 
selfso. These are the marks of that 
nobility of which you are so vain. At 
a time of distress, when the most 
wicked of mankind would have had 
pity on me, you accost me, you pre- 
tend to pity me, and you say in your 
heart, “ There, now, is a wretch who 
has no other consolation in the world 
but his daughter: she is the only bles- 
sing Heaven has left him; and to-mor- 
row I will carry her away from him.” 
Yes, barbarian! yes, villian! this is 
what passed in your soul. And J, poor 
credulous fool! | admired you, loaded 
you with blessings, and prayed Heaven 


—s ” 


all your wishes were to seduce my 
daughter ! What dol say, wretch as I 
am ! I delivered her up to you, I en- 
gaged hertorun after you, in truth, to 
restore to you that gold, that poison, 
with which you thought to corrupt me: 
it seemed as if Heaven had warned me 
that it was a destructive and treacher- 
ous gift! I resisted the impulse, and 
forced myself to believe you compas- 
sionate and generous: you were only 
perfidious and unpitying; and the hand 
which I would have kissed, which I 
would have watered with my tears, was 
| preparing to pluck out my heart. ‘ Be- 


and showing his scars, ‘ behold what a 
man you have dishonoured ! I have 
shed for my country, more blood 
than you have in all your veius: and 
“you, Sir, what are your exploits? Dis- 
tressing a father, and debauching his 
daughter! empoisoning my cays and 
her’s! See there the unhappy victim 
of your seduction : see her there, steep- 
ing in her tears her daily bread- 
Brought up in the simplicity of an in- 
nocent and laborious life, she loved it; 
she now detests it: you have rendered 
insupportable Jabour and poverty to 
her! she has lost her joy with her in. 
nocence, and she can no longer lift up 
her eyes without blushing. But that 


never forgive you, is, that you have 


shut the heart of my daughter against 
me; you have extinguished the senti- 


ment to her: perhaps, alas —I dare not 





? 


to accomplish aJl your wishes; while / 


hold,’ continued he, baring his bosom, | 


which distracts me, that whichI will | 


ment of nature in her soul; you have | 
mace the company of her father a tor- | 


icnenemti 


‘ Ah, my father!’—cried Lauretta, 
who till then had remained in dejec- 
tion and confusion; ‘ Ah, my father ° 
thisis punishing me too much, I merit 
every thing except the reproach of 
having ceased to love you.’ On say- 
ing these words, she fell at his feet 
and kissed the dust of them. Luzy 
prostrated himself before him, and ir: 
an excess of tenderness, ‘ My father,’ 
said he, ‘pardon her, pardon me, em- 
brace your children; and, if the rav- 
isher of Lauretta be not too unworthy 
of the name of her husband, I conjure 
you to grant me that title.’ 


This return would have softened a 
harder heart than Bazil’s. ‘ If there 
were,’ said he to Luazy, ‘any other 
way of restering to me my honour, and 
to both of you yourinnocence, I would 
| refuse this Butit is the only one ; I 
| accept it, and much more for your 
sakes than formy own; for I neither 
expect, and will have nothing from 
you, and will die in cultivating my 


vineyards.’ 


The love of Luzy and Lauretta was 
consecrated at the foot of the altar, 
Many people said that he had done a 
mean thing, and he agreed to it: ‘But 
it is not,’ said he, ‘ thatjwhich they at- 
tribute tome* The shame was in do- 
ing the wrong, and not in repairing it.’ 


There was no way of engaging Bazil 
to quit his humble habitation. After 
having tried every art to draw him to 
Paris, Madam de Luzy obtained of her 
husband to purchase an estate near 
Coulange, the good father consented 





speak it—perhaps, Tam heraversion.’ | at last to go there and spend his ole 
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Two hearts formed for virtue were 
ravished in having recoveredit. That 
image of celestial pleasures, the agree- 
ment of love and innocence, left them 
nothing more to desire, but tu see the 
fruits of so sweet an union, 
heard the wish of Nature; and Bazil, 
before he died, embraced his grand 
children. 

——_ 


BIOGRAPHY. 


James Broom, first lieutenant of ma- 
vines on board the Chesapeake, about 
24 years of age, was killed in the ac- 
tion with the Shannon on the first of 
June. 


He was born at Wilmington in the 
state of Delaware, His father, major A- 
braham Broom, until this unfortu- 
nate bereavement, had three sons, all 
of whom were enrolled in the naval or 
military service of their country. 


His brother Charles, about 18 years 
of age, is now a lieutenant of marines 
serving with commodore Chauncey on 
the Lakes, and promises \o be an or- 
namentto his profession, having, to 
use the expression of his gallant com 
mander in relation to him, “a veteran 
head on young shoulders.” 


His youngest brother, Thomas, is 
a cadet at West Point, preparing fo: 
military service. 


James was on board the Chesapeake 
as a midshipfhan on his first cruize 
when she was attacked by the Leop- 
ard, and while at his station on the 
quarter deck by the side of the com- 
modore, 


received several wounds 


‘These he never forgot, and ardently 


wished for an opportunity to wipe off 


the stain on the national flag. which 
that unhappy event, however unjust 
ly, was supposed to have occasioned 
A few days before he sailed on his last 


Heaven | 
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cruize, he said ina letter to the wri- 
ter of his article: ** I have not forgot- 
ten the Leopard, and have no doubt 
we shall give such an account of our- 
|selves as will be gratifying to the 
friends of gur little navy.” 


It seems tobe a strange, fatality that 
after having been employed in many 
different vessels, he should, after a 
lapse of six years, have been turned 
over to the unfortunate Chesapeake to 
terminate his career in the same ship 
in which he commenced it. 


From the time he entered into the 
service until his death, he was con- 
stantly employed. He sailed in the 
Constitution with Capt. Hull, and in 
the Vixen and other vessels, in all of 
which he conciliated the effectionate 
esteem of his brother officers. To good 
talents and a competent education, he 
united courage, guided by an ardent 
zeal for his country. 








Dangers and 
difficulties were cheerfully encounter- 
ed in the hope that he might distin- 
yuish himself in her cause, and shed 
a lustre on the American character, 
Such youth as these the times can but 
illspare They are the brightest star 
in our constellation. and have by their 
brilliant exploits raised the publick ex- 
pectation to so lofty a height that none 
but such as they can meet it. 


The gloom with which the disaster 
of the war have overspread the pation 
is cheered only by the ray of resplen- 
dent success which the navy sheds, 
Tried friends and former foes now 
point to it, and exultingly say : These 
are indeed our legitimate sons.—They 
nobly sustain the character which there 
fathers conquered in the revolution, 
and prove that they, at least, havecour- 
ave and skill to tread the path whica 
leads to glory. His father, in a letter 
re after the capture of the ship, 

















but before the particulars were known, 
says: “ Lam much afraid my poor 
James is no more—‘is situation, hav- 
ing the command of the boarders, was 
very hazvidous, and knowing his intre- 
pid spirit. I have but little hope that 
he lives ‘This consolation, however, 
is left me ; he fell doing his duty likea 
soldier, and when living was a dutiful 
son and beloved by all who knew him.” 


His country’s sympathy is all she 
has to give—he lcaves her in return, 
his rich example—@p example which 
will stimulate to the noblest deeds of 
valour those who have to sustain the 
untarnished honour of the American 
flag. ‘Ihe blood which has already 
flowed to maintain it has not flowed in 
vain —It has cemented the base naval 
column which this country is destin- 
ed toraise. Shall not then a grateful 
nation inscribe on it the names of those 
in whose life’s olood so glorious a foun- 
dation is laid, 


Let the first of June be as memorable 
m our annals as it has hitherto been in 
those of our enemy.—lIt is true we did 
not command success——this is not for 
mortals ; but letit be remembered that 
our flay was not struck by an Ameri- 


| can hand, and that the determination 


of the living and dying to the last mo- 
ment of the conflict, when no volition 
was left them, seemed to be “ never to 
give up the ship” 
.Vew-York Gazetie. 
Fiom an English fiafer, 


The following account has been 
communicated to us from a quarter so 
respectable, as does not allow us in a- 
ny degree to doubt the truth of the re- 
presentation :-— 


A gentleman named Leadbetter, a 
hop merchant, resident in one ef the 
Western countries, has for many years 
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wwade a practice ofattending the great | lingly acceded; and after some short 
annual fair at Wey-hill, as a purchaser | time allowed fer preparing the appart- 
of the commodity in which he chiefly | ment for his accommodation, he pas- 
deals. It happened .that,-at the last’ sed up the gallery in the yard which 
fair, he arrived at the inn to which he led to it, and retired to bed. 

always went, some hours later than 
usual, as, travelling with a considera- 
ble sum of money for his purchases, 
On 
going into the house he learned, to his 
regret, that so much company had ar- 
rived before him, that every bed was 
engaged ; but the landlady, Mrs Sy- 


Sleep lent his leaden influence soon 
to the weary traveller, and he enjoyed, 
| soundly the sweet oblivion of anxiety, 


he rarely chose to beout at night. 
until a strange noise on the gallery 
| which he had ascended, roused him 
The noise was that of an extremely 
heavy footstep; it was like the panto- 
mimic approach of the ghost in Don 


* i . 
monds, proposed obtaining him a bed 
Juan. Mr Leadbetter counted every 


at the house ofaneighbour, who come 
in that 


| 


step; andto his alarm, the sound in- 
creased, until the cause of it reached 


times occommodated the inn 
way, and where the gentleman might 
depend upon being comfortable. Mr 
Leadbetter, however, disliked the idea 


the door of his apartment. In an in- 
stant a tall and gant figure entered the 
of sleeping out of the inn, and repre- 
butcher’s knite inthe other, Mr L. at- 
tempted to speak, but his voice failed 
him, and the figure approached the 
bed ! It shook the horror-stricken man ; 
then drew the knife several times a- 


sented that as he was a-regular guest, 
and it was known that he had property 
with him, he ought to be accommoda- 
ted with a bed, even at the expense of 
the convenience of others, who might | 
not happen to have the same dislike to 
the accommodation proposed, nor the 





cross its own throat; went taa table 
‘in the room, set down the light, and 
immediately quited the plac:, with the 
It was.n0w- too late, howe¥- |2™* awful sound that had marked its 
japproach, Mr Leadbetter began to 
breath again: he imagined, after a few 
minutes, that he must 


same motive for desiring to remain in 
the inn, 
er, to think of Changing the arrange- 
ments of the house for the night ; and 
the gentléman determined to have a : have been 
bed made up on some chairs ia the | dreaming ; and yet the candle and can- 
room where he. had supped. | dlestick on the table were no phantoms! 
they were palpable reality; and some- 
|thing had entered the room it was 
clear. To avoid further visits of so a- 
larming a kind, Mr L. as there was no 
lock or bolt to the door, determined to 


This contrivance was about to be ex- 
ecuted, when Mrs Symonds recollect- 


ed that there was a hosler’s room, in 
the yard, which possibly Mr Leadbet- 
ter might prefer to sleeping in a room 
where he would be liable to be distur- 
bed very early in the morning ; and 
she assured her guest, ifhe chose to 
sleep there, the linen should be clean, 
though the appearance of the room 
was not elegant, and the hostler woul, 


that it should not be opened: but the 
room was so scantily supplied with 
furniture, that nothing but the bed- 
stead was of any weight. As this for- 
tunately ran on castors, the gentleman 
rolled it with its head to the door ; and 











sleep in the stable, or go out some- 
To this the gentleman wil- 


thinking himself then tolerably safe 
where, 


— 





room, with a candle in one hand and a 


piace something heavy against it, so 


to sleepagain. But the heavy hones 


due of slumber would no more revisi 


eee 


his eyes: he lay tossing about, and look- 
ing at his watch every ten minutes by 
the light of the candle, until, in about 
an hour, he heard the same sounds 
which had formerly alarmed him re- 
newed on the gallery stairs, and in a 





few seconds, the door of his room be- 


ing pushed with great violence, his 
bed was rolled into the middle of the 


apartment, and again the horned figure 
stood before him? Tie faculties of 
speech and motion now forsook him 
quite: the figure shook him again, 
with fierce and perturbed gesticulation, 
and again drawing the knife across its 
throat, Mr Leadbetter observed that 
glouts of blood were on the blade, which 
was not so before ! it then passed away 
from the room, and the remainder of 
Mr Leadbetter’s senses fled with it: 
he swooned, and remained for some 
time insensible. 


At four o’clock, when returning ani- 
mation came to the unfortunate gen- 


tleman, he found himself lyiny balfout 
of bed; and as soon as he couid a itttle 
compose himself, he resolved to put 





his clothes on, and quit the scene of 
horrors such as he had endured. With 
the best speed his agitation would al- 
low, he dressed himself, and descen- 
ded into the yard of the in. Ina sta- 
ble there he saw a light, and on ap- 
proaching it founda man dressing down 
some horses, which were to be put in- 
to a coach that left thefinn early. To 
him he communicated that something 
particular had happened, and he must 
have Mr and Mrs Symonds called up 
pene tanely. The man said that he 
japprekended that they had gone to 
| bed very late, and would be sorry to 
| be disturbed. so soon; but Mr L. per- 
sisted In having them called, and the 











' from intruders, he addressed himself | man therefore set about waking the 
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family. After some time the landlord 
came down, and expressed his appre- 
hension that Me Leadbetter was very 
ill, as his looks seemed to indicate, 
was informed that indeed he was noé 
weil, and that the horrors of the night 
had been enough to injure his mind as 
wellas his body. MrL. proceeded to 
relate what had happened to him, and 
concluded by expressing his firm con- 
viction that some horrible murder had 
been committed on the premises in the 
night. 


Mr Symonds, on hearing the tak, 
was scarcely less alarmed than the re- 
later; ner could he answer the eager 
inquiries of Mr Leadbetter “ where the 
hostier had slept ? he whose room Mr 
L. had occupied that poor man (he 
Mr L.) was satisfied would never 
more be seenalive!” The house was 
quickly roused by the terrors of the 
host and hostess; and the business of 
the fair was almost forgotten in the 
wonder excited by the story, which 
Jost nothing by repetition to the several 
guests of the inn, as they successively 
inquired into the cause of the early dis- 
turbance, 


By six o'clock the hostler arrived, 
froma lodging which he had got in 
the town, on being turned out of his 
usual bed. Much pleasure was ex- 
pressed on seeing him, and on the sto- 
ry being told to Aim, “ Why, d—n it,” 
said he, “ I’ll lay my lifel know the 
ghos. very well: it was the deat and 
dumé fellow, that comes to help me to 
kill the pigs, and who always goes up 


to my room to call me when we have | 


one to kill! The murder was out! it 


was indeed the deaf and dumb fellow 


who, thinking the hostler lazy, had 
gone a second time to call him, after 
he had stuck the pig—and hence poor 
Mr Leadbetter’s horror, and his con- 
viction of a bloody murder. 
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From The Gleaner. 


FROM THE DESK OF POOR ROBERT THE 
SCRIBE. | 

“ Goto me Ant ihou sluggard.” 

A little back of Mr. Clayton's house 
there rises a high hill, from the sum- 
mit of which the whole country is 
spread out to view. *Tis a pleasant 
prospect; and there are three steeples 
and seven school-houses, all in sight 
Itis there, thaton thanksgiving nights, 
the boys make their “bon-fires”—and 
there the cannon is planted every 
Fourth of July. I used to delight to 
ramble thither with the Parson. He 
knew every family within reach of the 
eye, and their history from the earli- 
est settlement of the town, and that 
was “ Jong and many a day ago”; for, 
some of the grave-stones are all moss- 
grown and the inscriptions illegible. 


One summers’ day as Mr. Clayton 
and I were climbing up the hill togeth- 
er, he stopped to view an Ant-hill, 
The little people were right industri- 
ous. “I love to watch their motions” 
said Mr. Clayton, “ they are wise, 
and put man, with all his boasted lear- 


yning and sense, to shame. “ Go to 


the Ant thou sluggard” was a wise 
precept.” 


As we seated ourselves on the rock 
that affords the best prospect of the 
serrounding country—“ Observe’’ said 
Mr Clayton “ that old mansion, far 
beyond the village, surrounded by 
those old elms, twenty years ago it 


belonged to Mr. Goodrich, whose fa- 4 


ther first settled there. The large 
mill below was his, and the choicest 
farm in the valley. The old foiks say 
it was a most hospitable mansion — 
Every thanksgiving the poor knew 
where to look for a fat goose or a 
chicken pie. Every body that came to 





there. Old captain Goodrich buiit 
it—his son and heir lived and died 
there, and then it descended to John 
Goodrich; who was as indolent and 
profuse, as his ancestors was industri- 
ous and frugal. I thought he would 
not prosper, for when a poor man one 
stormy night came to his house, he 
was too lazy to get up and let him in.” 
I perceived that thetext, * Goto the 
Ant” was still in Mr. Clayton’s mind. 
« And what became ofhim ?” asked I. 
“ Every thing” replied he “went to 
waste. The fences fell down. The 
briersover-run his meadow. And, at 
last the Sheriff sold the whole. estate, 
and now the footsteps of strangers are 
alone heard in the halls of his fathers.” 


“And who owns the property 
now ?”’ said I. One who had learnt 
wisdom at the Ant-hill,” replied he. 
About 50 years ago, a smart little lad 
came to Applebury to seek his fortune. 

lis har was brown—his eye blue and 
lively -- his tongue tripped a little with 
the brogue, for he came from the 
“Sweetest Isle of the Ocean.” He 
spoke pleasant to every one—was as 
industrious as a bee—and old lady 
Godwin, at whose house he lived, 
seemed to delight to tell about their 
little Irish lad) If he saw one of the 
girls going fora pail of water said she, 
he steps in ammmute and brings it—if 
a stick of wood is wanted—he never 
waits tu be told to fetch it—always 
shuts the door after him, and every 
Sunday brushes up his shoes and yoes 
reyularly to meeting, and I do believe 
she used to add, that Deacon Godwin 
loves him as well as either of the chil- 
dren :”— This good conduct soon bro’t 
William into high repute. He grew 
up—was a pattern of industry, integ- 
rity and frugality—married Nancy 
Godwin-—-became wealthy, without be- 
ing proud—bought the Goodrich farna 


Applebury used to ride out to visit | ang a dozen other plantations—was 


‘> 











sent deputy from Applebury many a 
year, and is now erjoying the reward 
for following the lesson he learnt at 
the ant-hill. 


| 


Girls—girls—Do you want advice— 
cover up your necks—the weather is 
getting cold.—Make long sleeves to’ 
your gowns—see there, your shouid- 
ers are all goose flesh. Put on ano- 
ther petticoat—for shame, Thin mo- 
rocco shoes are not fit for winter.— 
One pair of good woollen stockings 
are worth more to your health than 
three pair of cotton. Now turn a- 
bout—Aye, dear little saucy creatures, 
now | like ye. Gonow and cut up the 
old flannel petticoat of last winter— 
that is if you can spare it—and make 
that poor litue girl that goes shiver- 
ing along half naked a comfortable 
suite 


Then tell me if you ever felt hap- 
pier in your lives. 





BUFFON, 


Notwithstanding all his benevolent 
philosophy, can scarcely speak with 
patience of his enemies, the field 
mice, who, when he was trying expé- 
riments upon the culture of forest 
-trees, tormented him perpetually by 
thely insatidble love of acorns. “ I 
was terrified,’? says he, “ at the disco- 
very of half a busffel, and- often -a 
whole bushel™6f ‘acorns in each of the 
holes inhabited by these lite animals ; 
they had collecied these acorns for 
their winter provision.” The philoso- 
pher gave orders immediately for the 
crection of great numbers of traps and 
snares, baited with broiled nuts ; in 
less than three weeks nearly three 
hundred were kiiled or taken prison- 
ers Mankind are obliged to carry on 
a defensive war with the animal world, 
# Eat or be eaten,” says Dr. Darwin, 
“Gs the great law of nature.” It is 
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fortunate, however, for us, that there 
are butchers by profession in the 
world, and rat-catchers and cats, other- 
wise our habits of benevolence and 
sympathy would be utterly destroyed. 


LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY. 

The love of our country is one of 
the noblest passions that can animate 
the human breast. It includes all li- 
mited and particular affections of our 
parents, friends, neighbours, fellow- 
citizens, and countrymen. It ought to 
direct and limit their more confined 
and particular actions within their pro- 
per and natural bounds, and never let 


them encroach on those sacred and 
first regards we owe to the great pub- 


lic to which we belong. Were we so- 
litary creatures, detached from the 
rest of mankind, and without any ca- 
pacity of comprehending a public in- 
terest, or without affection leading us 
to desire and pursue it, it would not 
be our duty to mind it ner criminal to 
neglectit. But as we are parts of the 
public system, and are not only capa- 
ble of taking in large views of its in- 
terests, but by the strongest affec- 
tions connected with it, and prompicd 
to take a share ofits concerns, we are 
under the most sacred ties, to prose- 
cute its security and welfare with the 
utmost ardor, especially in times of 
trial. 





FEMALE PATRIOTISM. 
In the year 1037, Judge Crook hav- 
|ing a cause to settie concerning ship- 








‘money, and being fearful of exposing 
| himsslf tothe resentment ofa power- 
‘ful ministry, had determined to give 
judgment for the king; but his wife, a 
woman of true virtue, addressed hin 


,ina style of Spartan magnanimity, con- 
| jured him not to err against his con- 
science and his honor for fear of incur- 
\ring danger or poverty. For herselt 


ishe would be conteptto suffer want, 
+ 
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or any other misery, rather than be 
ihe occasion of his acting against his 
judgment and conscience. 


Crook, struck with the exalted sen- 
timents and strengthened by the far- 
ther encouragement of so dear and 
persuasive a friend, altered his pur- 
pose, and not only gave his opinion a- 
gainst the king, but argued with a no- 
ble boldness on the side of Law and 
Liberty. 


Sir William Davenport, the poet, 
who had no nose, going along the 
Mews one day, a beggar woman [ol- 
lowed him, crying, ah! God preserve 
your eye sight, sir—the Lord preserve 
your eye-sight! Why, good woman, 
said he, dost thou pray so much for 
my eye-sight! Ah! dear sir, an- 
swered the woman, if it should please 
God that you grow dim sighted, you 
have no place to bang your spectacles 
on, 





A German peasant, newly enlisted 
in the army, was scarcely arrived at 
the regiment, when he was sent with 
others upon a skirmishing party ; ap- 
proaching a wood ia which a party of 
the enemy were posted, who immedi- 
ately fired upon the Germans, and 
while the musket balls were flying ve- 
ry thick, the honest peasant stepped 
out of the ranks, making a sign to 
tue enemy to desist. at the same time 
bawled oute—* Why what the devil are 
you firing for, don’t you see there are 
people a coming ?”’ 





A general ofic r at the battle of 
Blenheim happening to have one of his 
legs shot off vy a ball, burst into a ioud 
iaugh : © how fortunate itis.” said he, 
‘ | have two more in my portman- 
tual”? 

GrReENBUSH.—As we approached 
Albany on the Boston road, we passeg 
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the celebrated cantonment of Green- 


bush, the general rendezvous for the 
Northern Army of the United States, 
at present collecting for the invasion 
of Canada, ‘The ground plct of the 
cantonment is situated on the south- 
west side of the hill, which has a 
gradual siope down to the east bank 
of the Hudson. ‘This hill on the 
north east, overlooks the barracks, 
and is covered with ever-greens, con- 
sisting of savins and yellow-pine 
shrubs—from which circumstance the 
place has received iis name. ‘The 
buildings are situated about ilty perch- 
es from the main road onthe north 
side, and from two long ranges of 
barracks, extending from the north- 
west to the south-east—having a broad 
avenue between them for the purpose 
of parading the military, and exerci- 
sing them in the art of war. These 
barracks are two stories high, having 
upper and lower portico’s on the south 
west sides. They are built of wood. 
and from their elevated situation, com, 
mand a fine prospect of the river Hud- 
son, and the ajacent country for sev- 
eral miles below Albany. An inter- 
vening hill which rises immediately 
irom the bank of the Hudson on the 
west of the Cantonment obstructs the 
view of the City of Atbany, except the 
spire of the State-house, and several 
high buildings which stand near it, on 
the hill in the western part of the city 
—Thes appear on the intervening hill, 
and give a pleasing variety to the pic- 
turesque scenery around,—There are 
no houses or dwellings of any descrip- 
tion aear the cantonment—but hills 
covered with evergreen shrubbery 
surround it on all sides, except to the 
southwest, so that while you appear 
to be surrounded ‘almost entirely by 
the dreary wastes of the “ Pocony,’ the 
opening at the southwest, presents you 


with a prospect of the finest country 





should be detained, put into a seques- 











in the state—where villas country 
seats, ood shipping passing up and 
down (oe river--form a pleasing con- 
trast (> the surroundiug hill --Lhese 
bai ks filled with soldiers, and the 
in ments of war—-impress upon the 
iio a gloomy picture of the human 


passions and the fate of nations. A. 


LITTLENESS OF MIND. 

The mind, whose trifling griefs or 
joys can absorb the general joys and 
gricfs of others, is lamentably little. 

— 
PHILOSOPHY. 

I esteem the wisdom and calmness 
of mind, that always can reserve the 
best for the end. 





RATIONAL MIRTH. 

Infidelity isthe first waking dream 
of a mind which has long slumbered 
in inactivity, and been subdued by de- 
ceit. A rational faith is a long and 








which, as it drifted near the vessei 
got entangled with the rudder. In 
endeavouring to disengage it, he tound, 
to his surprise, a trunk, which was 
fastened by ropes to the float, and hav- 
ing got it on board and opened it, he _ 
found, to his astonishment and joy, that 
it was nearly filled with guineas, to 
the amount of /6000--Williams sup- 
poses, with great probabilty, that the 
hoat which was pursued by the cutter 
contained smugglers, and that in the 
chace they threw the chest overboard, 
rather than that it should betray them 
and enrich their pursuers ; and, per- 
haps, in the hope that not being de- 
tained, they might afterwards recoy- 
er it. Lon. prapt, 


From the Troy Post, 


A REFLECTION. 
Wealth is a cheat, not worth pursuing— 
Glory a phantom, dazzling bright ; 
Iiow many fools rush down to ruin, 





sober exertion of the best faculties of 
man. 
ont 
A very singular transition from pov- 
erty to wealth has lately occurred in 
the person of E. Williams, a fisher- 





man, at Hastings. This man, while 
pursuing his usual avocations, in a 
small vessel, on the 22d of February, 
accompanied by his son, was driven 
over to the French coast, and, desi- 


rous of eluding observation, lest he 


tered port near Dieppe, occasionally 
frequented by smugglers. Here he 











observed a six-oared boat, containing 
several persons, shaping its course 
for Dieppe, but from which place it ap- 
peared likely to be cut off by an En- 
glish cutter which pursued it. In 
half an hour he lost sight of the boat 
and cutter, and then prepared to re- | 
turn home. On making a large offing, | 
he was much surprised by the appear- 
ance of a pent-angular float of art 


Led by its wild, inconstant light! 


The breath of Fame’s a summer breeze, 
Light as the playful zephyr’s wing : 
Frail as the rose which childhood sees 


Luxuriant on the breast of Spring. 


Pleasure’s a harlot, wond’rous fair, 
Bu: bent to ruin and destroy: 

Closely she draws her gilded snare, 
Then dashes wild the cup of joy. 


And what is Beauty ? breathing love, 
Can it endure ? Ai! never—never! 
For Death shall its pride remove, 
And blot its little Sun forever ! 


+ ea 


IMPROMPTU, 
STRONG DRINK. 


The sea boys of Britain so fond of good prog 
With Yankee rum never are cloy’d, 
Our whiskey they swear makes the stiffest 
of grog, 
But our Porter they wish to avoid. 


And so they kept swigging and swagg’ring 
about, 
To keep themselves manful and merry ; 
Till finding their cider and spirits all out, 
They’re dead drunk at last with our Perry. 














































NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 


—. oe 

On Monday last the Ferry Boat 
Young Teazer, from White-Hali Siip 
for Fort Richmoud, upset in a squail, 
and we are sorry to learn that four of 
her passengers were drowned, one a 
Mr Bradley belonging to Col, Haw- 
kins’s Regiment, two young men and 
a black women. Aiter the boat was 
towed on shore, a hole was cut in her 
deck and several persons were takeu 
out alive, among which was a woman 
with a sucking child. 


From the New London Gazette of No- 
vember 3. 

On Saturday last the U.S. squad- 
ron got under way, and proceeded 
The U- 
nited States having injured her rud- 
der, came to, in the river; and the 
others returned to her on Sunday. 


down the river for exercise. 


The three British ships lie at an an- 
chor about two gun shots from Fort 
‘Trumbull ‘The Orpheus and Loup- ! 
Corvier are cruizing between Mon- 
taug and Rbode-Isiand. 


‘The second corps of state troops and | 
drafted militia of this state, were dis- 
missed on Monday last They were 
not inferior in discipline and appear- 
ance to the first corps, and equally 
merit the gratitude of the citizens of 
N. London and Groton, and eulogium 
of the country. 

_——— +o 

On Wednesday noon the schooner 
Sparrow, out 18 days from New-Or 
leans, bound to this port, was driver 
ashore on Lone Branch, 6 miles to 
the southward of Sandy Hook, by the 
British razee Plantagenet, and was 


taken poss. ssion of by 40f her barges 





Abou. 150 men from the flotilla went | 
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down, and rewok her, alter a smart and twenty, and soimproved, in them, 


skirmish with the Briush, in which it 
Is supposed a numver were killed, 
The Piantagenet stood in at sundown, 
and gave a broadside without doing 
any injury. Ali hands were employed 
on Wednesday night in unloading the 
cargo of the Sparrow, and it was ex- 
pected she would be got off the next 
tide. She had been three days off the 
Hook, and could not get in on account 
ot the wind and weather. 





The amount of British property ta- 
ken and destroyed by the U. S. brig 
Argus, in the British Channel, previ- 
ous to her capture, amounted to Two 
MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS! 


The privateer Yankee arrived at 
Bristol, R. |. after a cruize of seven 
weeks. She has made nine prizes, 
manned seven aad destroyed two. 





M. De Kentzow, Minister from the 
Court ot Sweden to the United States, 
has arrived in the city of Washington 


(and presented his credentials to the | 


President of the United States. 


The following is an excellent exam- | 
{t can acknowl. | 


ple of smiling satire. 
edge no other author than duison 
He seems to have a sort of exciusive 


right to such good humoured sailies, 


‘“‘T remember a young man of very 


! 
lively parts, and ofa sprightly turn in | 


conversation, who had only one fault, 
w.ich was an inordinate dvsire of ap- 
pearin, fashionable. This ran him in- 
to. many amours,eand consequently in- 
to many dist mpers. He never went 
to bed ull two o clock in the morning 
because he would not be a queer fel- 
low, abd was every now and = then 
knocked down by a constable to signa- 

ze his vivacity. He was initiated in- 


to half adezen clubs before he was one 





his natural gaiety of temper, that you 
might frequently trace him to his 
lodgings by arange of broken windows, 
and other the like monumenis of wit 
and gallantry. To be short, after hav- 
ing fully established his reputation, of 
being a very agreeable rak , he died 
of old age at five and twenty.” 
Port Folio. 
Exvy.—Bid farewell to all grandeur. 
it envy stir within thee, 
—:. oo. 
MAKRIED, 
On the 50th ult. by ‘he Rev. Dr. Moore 
‘ir. James Cocks, to Miss Eliza Humbert. 
On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
loore, Mr. Richard E, 


‘laria Branson, daughier of Capt. Branson. 


Mount, to Mis¢ 


Un Thursday evening, by the Rey. Dr. 
uypers, Mr. Churles Olcott, of Catskill, to 
iiss Julia A. Davall, of this city. 


Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Jarvis, 








1 Dr. Carlton G. Bayley, to Miss Grace 
| Rooseveli, daughter of James Roosevelt, 


P.3q. 


On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev 


Mr. Burk, Mr. Jacob Benson, of Pa‘terson, 

to Miss Margaret Le Rue, of this city. 

Po , 

; The lyre attun’d to wedded love, 

; ‘Should whisper sweetness from each 
string; 


. ‘ 


‘of: as the murmurs of the Dove, 

While night and silence hear her siaz 
DIED, 

On Sunday evening last, Mr. Springal 


—_ . 
Davies, aged 22 vears. 


| Sous, Esq. chief justice of che supreme court 
| of the commonweal.h of Massachusetts, 
| aged OO 

At the city of Hartford, on his retarn frém 
Bosion, henry Welles Livingston, Esq. of 


Utica, aged 55 vears. 


ged 65 vears. 
same day, Mr. William Adamson, of the 


of 


7 
j 
j , : <r 
On saurday last, Mr. Christopher Wol/, 
14 Adamson and Osgood. 

On Sunday, Mrs. Mary Stevenson. 


On Thurstay, Mes. Mary Van 


aged G8 


Crorior 
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From the Analectic Magazine 


We have Leen favored with the following 
song, in manuscript. It is from the pen 
of Robert Burns, and has never before 
been published. 


WHEN first I saw my Jeannie’s face, 
T could na think what aild me; 
My heart gaed fluttering pit a pat, 
My een had nearty fail’d me. 
She's ay sa neat, sa trim and tight, 
1k grace does round her hover, 
Ac look depriv’d me o’ my heart, 
And 1 became her lover. 
che’s ay sae blythe and gay, 
She’s ay sae blythe and cheary, 
“he’s ay sae bonny blythe and gay, 
O gin I were her deary. 


Had I Dundas’s whole estate, 
Or Hopeton’s pride to shine in, 
Did warlike luurels crown my fate, 
Or softer bays entwining ; 
I'd lay them a’ at Jeannie’s feet, 
Could I but lope to move her, 
And prouder than a peer or knight, 
I'd be my Jeannie’s lover. 
She’s ay sae blythe and gay, &c, 


But sair I doubt tonie happier swain 
Has gain’d my Jeannie’s favour, 

ff sae, may every bliss be her’s, 
Though I can never have her: 

Rut gang she east or gang she west, 
*Twixt Nith and Tweed all over, 

While men have eyes, or ears, or taste, 
She'll always find a lover. 

She’s ay sae blythe and gay, Xe. 


From the London Courier. 


THE COTTAGE CHILDREN. 


God bless you, ye sweet little sons of the 
hut, 
Why startle and rnn from your play ? 
Do the sound and the sight of a stranger 
affright ? 
Then surely but few pass this way. 


Vet sweet is your cottage that stands all 
alone, 
And smooth is the sward of your vale ; 
And clear is each crook of the wimpling 
hrook 
} Yat murmurs each moment, farewell. 
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And high are the hills tha: enclose you 
around, 
Where your flocks ever peacefully feed ! 
An¢ blue is the sky that attracts your young 
eye, 
As it rests on the green mountain’s head. 


| 

| 

| Here meek meditation might love to reside, 

} To silence and solitude given: 

| And calm as they glide, might the moments 
divide, 

Between her mild house and the heaven. 


Dear children, but small is this valley of 

| yours ; 

Is this all the world that you know ? 

| Yet behind this high mound, lies a world 
without bound, 

But alas! ’tis a world fall of woe. 


' 


From the top of the hill, looking onward, 
afar, 
The landscape may charm by its smile ; 
But approach it more near, it will rugged 
appear, 
And lost is each scene with the toil. 


Then quit not your cottage, ye sons of the 
wood ; 


And stil! of your cottage be fond ; 


For what do you lose, by a myriad of woes 
By knowing not what is beyond. 





Let the moss cover’d seat, and the shade of 
the thorn, 
Which were dear to your fathers, be thine ; 
And the hut that now rears your infantine 
years, 
Let its roof shade your hoary decline. 


And sleep with your fathers—how soothing 
the thought! 


When the suntide of life is gone by ; 
Give your clay to the sod, and your souls to 
the God 
Who dwells in yon bright azure sky. 
—2-+ eo 
Epitaph on the late Mr. Cooke. 
Pause, thoughtful stranger: pass not heed- 
less by, 
Where Cooke awaits the tribute of a sigh. 
Here, sunk in death, those powers the 
world admir’d, 
By nature given, not by art acquir’d. 
In various parts his matchless talents 
shone, 
The one be fail’d in was, alas! his own. 
Analectic Magazine. 











NEW-YORK & HARTFORE® 
NEW Li -E EXPREsS STAGE, 

Continued from New-York to Mount 
Pleasant by land, on the fine turnpike road 
running en the bank of the North River, 
through Phillipsburgh and Greensburgh. 

Fare only 7 dolls. 50 cents. through, from 
New-York to Hartford—being two dollars 
cheaper than any other route by Jand. 

This Stage runs on the turnpike road 
through the towns of Phillipsburgh, Greens- 
burgh, Mount-Pleasant, Somerstown, Dan- 
bury, Newtown, Woodbury, Watertown, 
Plymouth, Bristo), and Farmington to Hart- 
ford. 

Leaves New-York évery Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, at one o’clock P. 
M. and arrives at Mount-Pleasant at eight 
o’clock in the évening—leaves Mount-Plea- 
sant next worning at 4 o‘clock, and arrives 
at Hartford at 8 o’cfock in the evening. 

Reluraing—Leaves Hartford every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at 4 0’clock in 
the morning, and arrives at Mount-Pleasanty 
at 3 o’clock in the evening —Leaves Mount © 
Pieasant at 5 o’ciock every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, and arrives at New.York 
at 10 o’elock A. M. without feil. 

This line of Stages had for a long time 
been connected with a Packet at Mount- 
Pleasant, and Passengers have been disap- 
pointed in many instances; and the Pro- 
prietors, seeing this evi, and being anxiout 
to accommodate the public, have continued 
the line by land, from New-York to Mount- 
Pleasant, over a fine Turnpike road, and 
within view ofthe North River for thirty 
miles, They therefore have the confidence 
to assure the public that this route is the 
cheapest, and most pleasant of any to Hart- 
ford. In addition they have provided the 
best of horses, good carriages, and careful 
drivers ; and passengers will meet with eve- 
ry attention from the proprietors. 

The books for the entry of the names of 
Passengers, are kept at the office of AMOS 
CURTIS, No.48 Courtlandt-street, N.York, 
and at RIPLEY’S Coffee-House, Hartford. 

AMOS CURTIS, New-York. 
JOSEPH HUNT, Mount-Pleasant. 
JOH N OWEN, Somerstown. 
PLATT BENEDICT, Danbury. 
SAMUEL STEEL, Bristol. 
OBADIAH BOUND, Hartford. 

N.B. Extra Carriages may be had, or Ex- 
presses carried to any part of the U. States, 
by applying to A. Curtis, 48 Courtlandt-st. 

New-York, August 28. 








WANTED, 

TWO APPRENTICES to the Hatting 
Business. Apply to Mitchel Ryder, Ne. 
231 Water-street. 

October 30. 
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